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Lord’s work in humility of spirit, and yet with a con- 


THE PRAYER OF WHITTIER. secration of heart from which there shall arise a 


S 
' 


WHEN on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my house of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 

O love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be thou my strength and stay ! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting, 

Earth, sky, home’s picture, days of shade and shine 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 

The love which answers mine. 


I have but thee, O Father! Let thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold ; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm, I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if, my good and ill unreckoned, 

And both forgiven through thy abounding grace, 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 

Unto my fitting place, 


Some humble door among thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease. 
And flows forever through heaven’s green expansions 
The river of thy peace. 


There from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last, beneath thy trees of healing, 
The life for which I long. 
—John G. Whittier. 


Editorial Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


Tue sessions of this body are held this year with the 
Yarmouth Meeting at Sparta, Province of Ontario, 
Canada. 

The meeting of ministers and elders holds one 
session on the afternoon of Seventh-day, previous to 
the opening session of the Yearly Meeting. On the 
present occasion, Sixth month 7th, the attendance 
was about as usual. There were no members of simi- 
lar bodies with minutes, but welcome was extended 
to Louisa J. Roberts and Rhoda Corbin, who were 
present. The usual business was transacted with 
little vocal expression, but much tenderness of feel- 
ing, which is well summarized in the minute pre- 
pared by the clerk, as follows: 

“During the consideration of the state of this 
branch of the Society, while few testimonies were 
borne, yet we were conscious of a silent travail for 
the welfare of the Society, and for the more faithful 
individual performance of our allotted portion of the 


greater growth of spiritual life both to the individual 
and to the body. We were earnestly exhorted in 
our moments of silent waiting in our assemblies, to 
be careful that our silence should be a living and not 
a dead silence; and we were also counselled to more 
earnestly inquire into the relations we in this part of 
our organization bear to the whole body, and how in 
these relations we are giving our influence towards 
a clearer understanding regarding our testimonies 
among our own body and in the world around us, 
and then as the Light of Truth opens to us the way 
in which we ought to use that influence to advance 
the cause of Truth, that we more earnestly enter into 
that part of the work assigned to each of us. 

““ We recognized in the silent travail as well as 
during the spoken testimonies, an outflow and inflow 
of a precious feeling of love, which tended to draw 
from our hearts thankfulness and praise to the 
Master of all rightiy gathered assemblies, from whom 
has come this precious covering. 

“ Under this solemn feeling we adjourn to meet at 
Bloomfield, Ontario, the usual time next year, if the 
Lord permits.” 

On First-day morning the meeting for worship 
was held -at eleven o’clock. The large house was 
filled to overflowing with an audience embracing be- 
sides the Friends who had come from a circuit of 
many miles, a large number of the residents of the 
neighborhood, not Friends. After the audience had 
gathered into silence, John J. Cornell arose, and af- 
ter briefly alluding to the state into which he had 
been baptized, with some present who were desiring 
to be fed with the bread of life,—to know more per- 
fectly the way of the Lord, and in their serious mo- 
ments were inquiring,“ W hat shall I do to be saved,” — 
enlarged at length and with great earnestness upon 
what salvation implies, and how it may be realized 
by every seeking soul. He was followed by Louisa 
J. Roberts, who spoke briefly upon the occasion when 
the great Teacher, looking upon the multitude that 
had gathered to listen to his words, said of them: 
They were as sheep without a shepherd, and called 
those present to come to the Shepherd and Bishop of 
Souls, who would gather all into his fold of safety and 
rest. Isaac Wilson followed in a fervent supplication, 
and under a precious covering of the Father’s love, 
the meeting closed. 

At 4 o’clock an audience not so large, but mostly 
made up of the younger people, gathered again into 
the quiet, broken by Isaac Wilson, from the words of 
Jesus: “ Unto you is given the mystery of the king- 
dom of God: but unto them that are without, all 
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things are done in parables.” (Mark iv.: 11.) His tes- 
timony was strong and convincing, as to the readi- 
ness of our Heavenly Father to meet and satisfy 
every longing desire of the earnest follower of Christ. 
Louisa J. Roberts called the attention of the youth 
and the children to the record of the child Jesus dis- 
coursing with the doctors in the temple, and to the 
beautiful testimony of his obedience, citing them to 
the same spirit of inquiry and the same obedience as 
the sure pathway to the divine favor. A brief testi- 
mony from J. J. Cornell, as to where heaven may be 
found, and the condition that makes us fit to enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven, closed the exercises of 
the meeting. 

An appointed meeting was held in the evening in 
the Methodist house of worship at Sparta. Isaac 
Wilson and John J. Cornell were present and minis- 
tered to satisfaction. The day was cool, but clear 
and delightful, and the testimony of many hearts 
was that it was a favored time. 

The business of the body was entered upon on 
Second-day, the 9th of Sixth month, in joint session, 
with an attendance on the men’s side rather smaller 
than usual. Women’s branch was well represented. 
It was somewhat a disappointment not to see our be- 
loved friend and faithful minister, Sunderland P. 
Gardner in his accustomed place, but the infirmities 
of age, and physical disability prevented his attend- 
ance at this time. Most of the other ministers be- 
longing to the yearly meeting were present. A sol- 


emn covering overspread the assembly as it gathered 
into worshipful silence. Words of thankful acknowl- 


edgment of the privilege of being present were 
handed forth, baptizing the meeting into that blessed 
“fellowship of kindred minds” which is the true 
unity. 

The names of the representatives were called, 
several of whom were absent. Reasons for the non- 
attendance of some of these were offered. 

There were no Friends from other yearly meet- 
ings present with minutes. Louisa J. Roberts, a 
minister from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, gave a 
brief statement explaining the reasons why she was 
in attendance without a minute. She was cordially 
welcomed, as was her companion, Rhoda Corbin, a 
member of New York Yearly Meeting, and they 
were invited to participate in the exercises of the 
several sittings. 

Statistical reports of the membership of the pre- 
parative, monthly, quarterly, and half-yearly meet- 
ings were read, and other routine business belonging 
properly to the first session. A question of disci- 
pline was opened in regard to sending certificates to 
members changing their place of residence, whether 
such certificate should be addressed to the individ- 
ual or to the correspondent of the meeting to which 
the member was recommended. It was decided that 
if the certificate was asked for by the individual, it 
might be sent to his or her address, but if otherwise, 
the meeting issuing it should send the certificate to 
the correspondent of the meeting to which it was to 
unite the member. 

Epistles from the other yearly meetings of our 
body were read. In listening to these the thought 


suggested itself to your correspondent that it would 
be an advantage in many ways for the yearly meet- 
ings that hold their sessions separately to send joint 
epistles to the two which meet jointly. It was felt 
there would be more life and less repetition, and 
these meetings would be relieved of the extra duty 
of reading two epistles from the same yearly meet- 
ing if such a practice were adopted. Committees to 
essay replies, also to gather the exercises of the sev- 
eral sittings, were appointed, after which the session 
adjourned. 

Lunch was provided in the back rooms of the 
meeting-house for all, and most of those in attend- 
ance remained for the meeting of the First-day 
School Association held in the afternoon. (As is gen- 
erally known, Genesee Yearly Meeting holds only 
one session a day, the afternoons being given to the 
various committees and associations that report to 
the body.) 

The meeting of the Association was interesting 
and full of encouragement to the workers in this 
field of Christian endeavor. Reports, written and 
verbal, were given from the several schools. The 
work has a solid foundation in this yearly meeting 
and is regarded as the nursery to the church. Testi- 
mony was borne to the value it has as a means of 
holding the children and youth, and giving them an 
interest in the welfare of the Society. Many of 
these utterances were from the young, who could 
speak from individual experience, while from the 
lips of those advanced in years came the acknowl- 
edgment of the great comfort and satisfaction it had 
given them to take part in the exercises, and of the 
benefit the schools had been to the meetings. 
Epistles from other associations were read at this time 

Third-day morning. Near the hour (11 o’clock), the 
Yearly Meeting assembled. The representatives re- 
ported the names of Jonathan D. Noxen and Re- 
becca E. Zavitz for clerks, which was united with. 
The remaining epistles (Ohio two, and Indiana two), 
were read. Isaac Wilson rejoiced in the beautiful 
sentiments contained in these epistles and he was 
strengthened to believe that the world is ready to 
endorse the simple religion we profess, citing to the 
life of Jesus. We must know the babe immortal to 
be born in us, and so to live in our lives that we may 
realize his mission fulfilled among men. 

John J. Cornell recalled the pleasure it had given 
him to be present at the last Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, and to know of the part the younger members 
are taking; he desired that it might be an encourage- 
ment to the young now present to enter upon the 
service of the church, even if it be only to communi- 
cate the messeges of love to the distant meetings. 
Illinois epistle was read, and other testimony borne 
to the value of this correspondence, and to the duty 
of doing what we can to disseminate the principles 
of our faith. It was said, if we were as willing to 
give the same earnest effort to the advancement of 
tbe truth as we believe it, that we give to the ac- 
cumulation of the earthly good, we will not be satis- 
fied to sit at our ease in alistless manner. The 
power will be given us to do the Master’s work if we 
earnestly seek it. 
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The state of Society was entered upon by the read- 
ing of the First Query and the answers thereto, 
which showed weakness in some of the meetings. 
Louisa J. Roberts called attention to the importance 
of this query; coming first in order of their arrange- 
ment, its faithful observance led to the fulfillment of 
all the rest. The difficulties that stand in the way, 
especially with those in active business whose time is 
often not their own, were presented, and these were 
tenderly exhorted to be mindful of this reasonable 
duty, and let no opportunity that offers to meet in 
the mid-week gathering with their brethren and sis- 
ters be neglected. The exhortation of the Apostle 
was revived: “ Forsake not the assembling of your- 
selves together.” Samuel P. Zavitz, referring to the 
weakness shown in the answers, asked if it would not 
be an advantage to appoint committees from the 
larger body to visit these little centres of religious 
effort. William Cornell had great unity with the 
visiting and caring for these weak meetings. 

John J.Cornell said in substance: we are cited to 
be ready to give an answer for the hope that is in us. 
The query that each may answer is, Why do we at- 
tend meetings? Is it to hear what a few dedicated 
servants, mouthpieces of God, may have to deliver? 
Have we no higher thought of worship than this? 
The Master said: “ It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” Weare social beings; our meetings bring 
us together that we may help each other. We can 
worship in spirit and in truth at our homes, but we 
come together that we may bring our united offer- 
ings; in this earnest desire there will be found a far 
greater concern to receive than to impart. We have 
our seasons of spiritual barrenness and of spiritual 
abounding ; entering into sympathy with those with 
whom we meet, we are mutual helpers one of 
another. 

Isaac Wilson wanted us to consider the influence 
we have over one another. In the silent travail of 
spirit we realize a being helped, though no word 
may be spoken. A sweet testimony was borne to the 
ministering of God to his people; though we have 
but a stone for our pillow, his angels will be found 
ascending and descending to comfort and bless. 

The Second Query, relating to love and unity, 
was very full and satisfactory in the answers. The 
opening of fields of labor for the isolated ones, to visit 
those distant and scattered, was felt to be an im- 
portant work, and each was exhorted to ask, “ What 
wilt thou have me do.” Jobn Minard said: In the 
building of the temple each bad his portion of the 
material to furnish, and if our work is carried on, 
each must be willing to take part in its accomplish- 
ment. 

The summary answer to the Third Query, which 
relates to Temperance, showed one exception in the 
case of a member keeping a licensed hotel, the first 
instance, it was remarked, in which the answer had 
been marred. It called forth some earnest exercise. 
In all the other answers there was reported care in 
the observance of this query. 

The Fourth summary answer, relating to the care 
of the poor and the education of the children, was 
affirmative. The Fifth, in relation to the Ministry, 
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was answered satisfactorily, but the clausein relation 
to marriage was entered on the minutes to be called 
up at the next yearly meeting for further considera- 
tion. 

The Sixth summary answer, showed care in the 
several particulars queried after. This relates to bus- 
iness affairs. The Seventh Query, concerns delin- 
quents. The summary reports care to deal with such 
in the spirit queried after. The Eighth summary was 
équally satisfactory. 

After the queries were all disposed of, John J. 
Cornell revived the concern of Samuel P, Zavitz in 
regard to the scattered and isolated members. Refer- 
ring to the membership being widely scattered he said, 
the work can perhaps be better carried out by the 
quarterly meetings. Those called to the work of the 
ministry have different gifts. Friends should recog- 
nize this divergence. This thought is expressed, that 
we may be willing to accord to the Father the right 
to decide what field he will assign to each servant. 

The report of the Committee on capital punish- 
ment was then read and united with. The feeling 
was expressed that there is a growing sentiment in 
the community in favor of the abolition of capital 
punishment. 

The minutes of the Representative Committee fol- 
lowed. This body, at its session on Second-day morn- 
ing previous to the opening of the Yearly Meeting, 
had the matter of changing tue name of the locality 
of the Yearly Meeting when held at that place. It 
was given as a reason that the name Yarmouth is 
misleading, as it covers an extent of territory beyond 
where the meeting-house is situated. It was con- 
cluded hereafter that the title shall be “ Genesee 
Yearly Meeting held at Sparta,” that being the name 
of the town where the meeting-house is located. 

In the afternoon the Temperance Committee held 
an interesting meeting. Two reports were read, and 
many, both of men and women, spoke well and earn- 
estly for the cause. It wasa favored meeting. 

Fourth-day at 11 o’clock, a public meeting was 
held ; the house was well filled, and tbe spoken word 
flowed with great freedom. Many of the town’s peo- 
ple were in attendance, and the meeting was held to 
satisfaction. 

At two in the afternoon another session of the 
First-day School Association was held. The epistle 
from Indiana First-day School Association was read ; 
the testimony it contained in favor of the First-day 
School Library and the Lesson Leaves, called forth 
much interesting expression. The matter of having 
the children and youth take part in the Annual 
Meeting of the Association was considered favorably, 
and referred for action at the next meeting of that 
body. An essay was read and representatives ap- 
pointed to attend the meeting of the General Con- 
ference. 

The meeting then merged into the “ The Youths’ 
Meeting.” This is a meeting appointed especially 
for the younger members, that they may have free 
opportunity to give expression to the exercises which 
may arise in their minds. Very many availed 
themselves of the privilege, and it was a season of 
much favor, There was no excitement, some of the 
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expressions were brief, being simply some gem of 
scripture truth. The older Friends were present 
and added words of counsel and encouragement. 

Fifth-day morning. The first business of the ses- 
sion was the reading of the “Exercises” of the 
Yearly Meeting, which were full and well prepared, 
and were received with great unity. The minutes of 
the Indian Committee claimed attention. The sub- 
ject of appointing a matron at the Santee Agency was 
the chief point in the report. 

The report of the Standing Committee on Temper- 
ance was read, and following this brief testimonies 
were given to the need of care in the choice of lit- 
erature, especially for the children. 

The Standing Committee on Isolated Members re- 
ported. Samuel P. Zavitz presented a concern that 
the yearly meeting recommend to the half-yearly 
and quarterly meetings the appointment of commit- 
tees to visit and encourage the smaller meetings and 
isolated members. Wm. Cornell had the same con- 
cern, and a general approval followed. Epistles to 
the other yearly meetings were then read. Two only 
had been prepared. A few other matters were acted 
upon, after which the meeting settled into the quiet 
that precedes the reading of the closing minute, 
broken by loving testimony and thanksgiving for the 
precious evidences of the care of our Heavenly 
Father, and his guidance during the several sittings 
of the Yearly Meeting, and the unity and harmony 
that had characterised all the transactions of the 
body. The meeting then adjourned, to meet at 
Bloomfield next year, if so permitted. 

L: J. B. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A RATIONAL RELIGION.—I. 
MIRACLES, INSPIRATION, THE BIBLE. 
Wuen George Fox founded the Religious Society of 
Friends, the one thing which he especially enjoined 
upon his followers was that they should “ mind the 
Light.” This light to which he urged obedience, is 
that spoken of in the first chapter of the Gospel of 
John, “ which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” Fox and Penn taught, and Friends still 
believe, that there is a constant revelation from God 
to man ; but concerning the nature and limits of this 
revelation there is much honest difference of opinion. 

Our thoughts and impulses are continually affected 
by impressions made upon us from without. How 
many of these impressions are produced by the minds 
of others unconsciously acting upon our own, how 
many of them reach us from living souls that are no 
longer in the body, and how many are received di- 
rectly from the Infinite Mind, is not known at the 
present stage of theosophic investigation ; but no one 
can say that it is impossible for us to be influenced 
by any, or all, of these agencies. The psychologists 
virtually admit this when they discriminate between 
truths known by intuition, and knowledge gained 
through experience. 

“ Absolute truth is not revealed,” says the author 
of “John Inglesant ;” but all truth yet within the 
grasp of man, whether discovered through inward il- 
lumination or by outward study, is revealed truth, 
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and is in harmony with itself; hence any conflict be- 
tween the truths of religion and the truths of science 
is a manifest impossibility. Whenever there is an 
apparent contradiction, either what is held to be true 
is false, or else there is an undiscovered connecting 
link which makes both a part of the same logical 
chain. 

Bearing this fact in mind, we need not be much 
disturbed by what are popularly called miracles. A 
miracle, as we understand it, is something not in ac- 
cordance with the laws of nature ; but even orthodox 
theologians are beginning to admit the universal 
reign of law, in the spiritual as well as in the material 
world. With this view of the subject there can be no 
such thing as a miracle, and the events called by that 
name, whenever they really happened, may be ac- 
counted for by laws of nature not now discovered or 
understood. There are wiser men than Horatio 
whose philosophy does not yet contain all the things 
in heaven and earth. 

Prof. Huxley accuses George Fox of having “ full 
faith in his own powers as a miracle worker,” but the 
passage which he quotes from the latter’s journal 
does not sustain his charge; it simply shows that 
Fox,in common with many other good men of his 
time, believed that human infirmities were often 
caused by devils taking possession of the body. That 
a “distracted woman” (perhaps temporarily insane 
because of mental excitement or ill-treatment) should 
become “ quiet and still” when Fox spoke to her in 
the name of the Lord, was not miraculous ; for bodily 
ailments, especially nervous diseases, are often caused 
or cured by the condition of the mind. 

There is no doubt that the great leader of the 
Friends possessed in an unusual degree that power 
which, for want of a better name, is called personal 
magnetism ; and that by the healing virtue of this 
power “ many were delivered from great infirmities ” 
of the spirit, and that through the calming and quiet- 
ing of their minds, their bodies also were benefited. 
George Fox believed that these things were wrought 
by the heavenly power working through him, not in 
any miraculous sense, but just as it may work 
through you and through me. 

To what extent a person endowed with perfect 
physical health, a strong intellect, and spotless purity 
of character, may heal the diseases of others by the 
touch of his hand, the tones of his voice, and the ex- 
ertion of his will, has not yet been ascertained; and 
80, while some of the so-called miracles of the Bible 
are beyond the bounds of probability, and many 
others may not have happened as they are recorded, 
we are justified in believing that Jesus, the Christ, 
had power to heal the bodily infirmities of men as 
well as to minister to their spiritual needs. 

Doubtless sincere men and women in all times 
have mistaken their own desires for the will of God, 
and have attributed to the Lord words and deeds 
that had an entirely human origin. The amount of 
divine illumination that any of us receives, depends 
upon our desire to receive it, and our capacity to re- 
tain it; a pail immersed in a stream of running 


1 The Value of Witness to the Miraculous, ‘‘ The Nineteenth. 
Century,”’ March, 1889. 
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water will come out empty if the lid be shut down 
tight; and if you have nothing greater than a pint 
measure, from a fountain flowing with nectar you 
can carry only a pint away. 

When meu and women possess in an unusual de- 
gree the power of receiving truth by intuition, the 
world calls them geniuses, and speaks of the inspira- 
tion of the poet or the sage. In this sense much of 
the Bible may be said to have a divine origin; for 
avy thought, whether our own or another’s, that fills 
us with higher purpose or prompts us to nobler ac- 
tion, is inspired of God. Biblical scholars no longer 
ask us to believe in the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures ; the Bible itself makes no such claim, for 
the one text which pronounced all its contents in- 
fallible now reads in the revised version, “ All scrip- 
ture inspired of God is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” 
The natural inference is that the portions not so in- 
spired are not equally profitable. 

But admitting that many of the stories of the Bi- 
ble are mythological, that there are errors in its 
history and chronology, and that some of its science 
is impossible, we yet find that the Israelites of old, 
with all their weaknesses and errors, lived very close 
to God, and thus came to perceive much that is es- 
sential to the moral development of man. We need 
not claim infallibility for the Bible in order to estab- 
lish its superiority to other books, for it is abund- 
antly capable of standing upon its own merits ; and 
its truths will continue to strengthen the hearts of 
men and inspire them with a desire for holiness, 
long after those who are now tossing it back and 
forth in their disputations, shall have been forgotten. 

It is impossible to enjoy the Bible if we read it 
fur the purpose of finding discrepancies, or if we 
must stop to reconcile its many conflicting passages ; 
but when we simply pass by what is not helpful to 
us and read only that which ministers to our spiritual 
needs, we find new treasures in it day by day, and 
realize how much of living truth was recorded by 
the holy men of old who “ spoke as they were moved 
of the Holy Spirit.” 

Exizaseta Lioyp. 
(Conclusion next week.) 


Our of love and hatred, out of earnings, and bor- 
rowings, and lendings, and losses; out of sickness 
and pain; out of wooing and worshiping; out of 
traveling and voting, and watching, and caring; out 
of disgrace and contempt, comes our tuition in the 
serene and beautiful laws. Let him not slur his 
lesson ; let him learn it by heart. Let him endeavor 
exactly, bravely,and cheerfully, to solve the problem 
of that life which is set before him. And this, by 
punctual action, and not by promises or dreams. 
Believing, as in God, in the presence and favor of 
the grandest influences, let him deserye that favor, 
and learn how to receive and use it, by fidelity also 
to the lower observances.—Selected. 


TuERE exists in the economy and course of nature 


an indissoluble union between virtue and happiness, | 


between duty and advantage.— Washington. 





ADDRESS TO SWARTHMORE GRADUATES 
BY JOSEPH WHARTON. 


Graduates of Swarthmore : 


Upon several occasions it has fallen to my lot to 
address a graduating class of this college, and upon 
each occasion my duty appeared to lie in calling the 
attention of the class to something different from, 
yet in barmony with, the specific teachings they had 
here enjoyed: namely, to the necessity of cherishing 
and developing that deeper-seated, more central force 
which gives direction and character to man’s intel- 
lectual efforts, much as his intellect guides his physi- 
cal efforts. 

The exact nature of this inherent force, its exact 
relations to that “ power outside of ourselves which 
makes for righteousness,” never have been, and per- 
haps never will be, accurately defined in the terms 
applicable to either physical or mental phenomena, 
for these things are perceptible to other faculties than 
those, but they are not less real because incapable of 
such “ scientific” definition. They are known by 
their effects, as are light and heat, the attraction of 
gravitation, etc., with which we feel so familiar. 

What we call moral sense, moral fibre, spiritual 
power, force of rectitude, may fairly be compared to 
the magnetic movement of the steel needle in a mari- 
ner’s compass, and the mysterious something outside 
of ourselves with which our instinct of rectitude and 
duty stands in relation may as fairly be inferred from 
that instinct as may the existence of the magnetic 
pole from the behavior of the needle. 

Deeply interesting are the investigations which 
have been made into the nature of the magnetic 
force, but the mariner does not need to be cognizant 
of them in order to avail himself of the guidance of 
his compass through night and storm. 

Similarly interesting are the discussions of phil- 
osophers and of theologians concerning the nature of 
the human soul and of God, but man may walk aright 
through the clouds and storms of life without know- 
ing the views of Calvin or of Loyola, for he has his 
guide. “There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” 

How nearly akin is that guide or hidden force 
within us (for it is both guide and force) to the force 
causing the molecules of what we call inert matter to 
form themselves into the definite forms and compo- 
sitions of crystals, or to that which combines them 
into plants of definite species each after its kind, or 
to that which causes them to build up unerringly the 
various complicated animal forms and to endow them 
with their several measures of intelligence, we need 
not here inquire. We may or we may not believe that 
as all physical force is ultimately the same in all its 
protean appearances, so this universal guiding and 
constructing internal force or polarity is ultimately the 
same, and is Deity ; but it is highly important for us to 
be aware that this mighty formative force which con- 
stantly strives to build up each individual into 
greater purity, beauty, and excellence, which is ca- 
pable of converting ordinary humanity into the 
image of God, as molecular polarity converts amor- 
phous matter into crystals, may itself be improved. 

More strictly speaking, this force may, so far as 
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each individual is concerned, be aided in its work or | 


may be thwarted ; may, by his own persistent will, 
be for him encouraged and strengthened, or be re- 


| 


tarded and suppressed. Each individual may thus | 


at will come to resemble, in a higher sense, the per- 


fect crystal, plant, or animal, or may come to resem- | 


ble the dirt which is trodden under foot. 


Reverting to the simile of the magnetic needle, | 


we observe that many things interfere with the accu- 
racy of its indications. The local attraction of an 
anchor or an engine on shipboard, or of buried iron- 
ore on land, which causes the needle to swerve from 
its true course, may be compared with the temptations 
of various sorts, which, by promising more immedi- 
ate gratification, obscure our perceptions and tend to 
lead us astray ; yet all these disturbing causes are so 
far susceptible of elimination that reasonable cer- 
tainty as to the proper course may be attained. 

It is to this guide and power that I invite your at- 
tention, not urging any narrow or peculiar view, 
nor pretending to impart religious instruction, 
but simply with the hope of making more clear 
to you one of tbe fundamental facts of your exist- 
ence, the most important, indeed, of all; one which I 
do not assume you to be ignorant of, but which pos- 
sibly bas not yet taken its proper rank in your re- 
gards. 

Not love or attraction only, but abhorrence 
or repulsion also, tends to give direction, and in a 
strong character love and hatred are conjoined and 
equal. Dr. Samuel Johnson was aware of this when 
he said that he loved a good hater; Schiller al- 
ludes to this obvious fact when he mentions not 
only the attraction of the magnet, but also its re- 
pulsion; the loves and hates of magnets: “ Der Mag- 
neten Lieben und Hassen.” Pope forcibly expresses 
this inseparable love and abhorrence in the familiar 
lines: 

“Nhat conscience dictates should be done, 
Or orders not to do; 
This, teach me more than hell to shun, 
That, more than heaven pursue.” 


or polarity is the strong influence exerted upon his 
fellow men by the individual in whom it is pro- 
nounced. 


formation of one crystal expedites the formation of 


others which grow upon it or around it, as a magnet | 





criminals of both sexes. 


could,” said the agnostic. “Please name one,” said 
his interlocutor. “ Well,” he replied, “I think I 
should have made health contagious instead of dis- 
ease.” 

The clever flippancy of this retort is met by the 
fact that health, sanifas, is contagious, for sanity of 
body, mind, or spirit is so noble and attractive tliat 
all who are near observe and imitate. We constantly 


| seek for the best, we try to associate with it, to resem- 


ble it, to appropriate it; even when it is far beyond 


| our reach we look to it as a model and are bettered 


to the extent that we form ourselves after it. The 
influence of one sane person may thus be immense 
and far-reaching almost beyond conception. 

How small seemed the chance eighteen centuries 
ago that the Jewish carpenter should not have been 
infected by the swarming social diseases of his time, 
that he should on the contrary impart health to count- 
less millions of his race, that his “ leaves” should 
be “ for the healing of the nations,” that to this dis- 
tant day and beyond,men should grow in excellence 
by striving to resemble his unattainable perfection ! 

In your several comparatively humble ways, each 
of you possessing a measure of spiritual sanity, may, 
without conspicuous or even conscious effort, impart 
such sanity to all around you. 

Not only therefore will you by obediently follow- 
ing your inward guides find for yourselves the right 
path, but you will unconsciously aid others to find 
theirs. Not only will you by sedulously appropriat- 
ing the good and excluding the evil become your- 
selves purer, stronger, more noble and beautiful, as 
does the crystal which attains its pure splendor by 
the same process of appropriation and exclusion, but 
you will aid in making other lives more crystalline. 
Not only will your sanity make your own lives clean, 
useful, and happy, but that sanity will operate to illu- 
minate and to bring into the order which is “ Heaven’s 
first law,” every thing within your reach. 

And not only in the circle of contemporary influ- 


| ences will your good or evil deeds bear fruit, but also 
| in the line of descent. 
A remarkable characteristic of this guiding force | 


A single dissolute woman liv- 
ing in Massachusetts before the war of Independence 
is now known to have been ancestress of hundreds of 
A single good man or wo- 


| man has, in numerous cases where genealogy has 
As in a solution capable of producing crystals the | 


been traced, been shown to be ancestor or ancestress of 


| hundreds of good men and women, honest,‘diligent, 


among bits of steel converts them into magnets, so | 


the man possessed by any marked polarity or de- 
terminative force influences all those with whom he 
comes in contact. 

Men range themselves ; straight lines appear ; or- 


enment, love of good, hatred of evil, grow up all 
around the man who is governed by the formative, 
purifying spirit of which I speak. 

Some of you may remember the response of a 


and happy. 
Each of you may thus be the grain of wheat or the 


| dock seed, corn or weed, to bless or ban future gen- 


erations. 
Therefore, as George Fox said, “ Friends! mind the 


| Light.” 
ganic social forms are developed when a Moses ora | 
Napoleon comes into the field: so rectitude, enlight- | 


Surely we all know how young persons having 
feeble, undeveloped preference for the right, joined 


| with keen appetite for present comfort and gratifica- 


famous agnostic to one of his audience, who said, | 


“really, to hear you talk one might suppose you 
to imagine that you could have created the world 
better than God did.” “In some respects I think I 


tion, dread the difficulties of the upward path, and 
secretly long for the easy and slippery road that leads 
inevitably downward. 

But the difficulty and the ease are among the il- 
lusions cf our life. The seemingly difficult upward 


| path grows easier and more charming as we advance 


| in it; the seemingly easy downward path becomes 
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painful and odious. With the surmounting of diff- 
culty come purer air, wider and clearer views, and 
vigor ; with the slipping into apparent ease, the “ des- 
census Averni,” come miasma, loss of power, disease, 
and misery. The upward path is pleasanter. 

It is not, however, simply to greater though more 
distant reward that the needle points, that the in- 
ward monitor calls; it is to duty, to the doing of that 
which ought to be done even when no reward near 
or afar is apparent. The reward of higher gratifica- 
tions, of greater personal perfection even, is the inci- 
dent: the performance of duty is the essence. 

And for this also you have within you the need- 
ful germs of strength, patience, and sacrifice, for— 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, “ Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

BORROWING. 
Since it takes all kinds of people to make a world, 
perhaps even the habitual borrower is a necessary 
evil. But if there is one class of human beings which 
holds the power of making itself more disagreeable 
than another it is that class which never has what it 
wants, but always desires what another possesses. 
O borrowers, borrowers! what will deter you? A 
Buddhist maxim, it is said, runs thus: “ Borrow 
nothing, but rather deny thy want.” What! go 
without butter of a Sabbath evening with company 
to tea while the next neighbor has enough and to 
spare? Whata “hard saying! ” And vet how wise ; 
what a fine effect it would have upon character, how 
it would tend to develop forethought and self-reli- 
ance! Yes, and consideration ; for besides the mere 
fact of borrowing is the amount of service required. 
The borrower must be “ waited on,” and must de- 
prive the lender of time and effort which, how- 
ever willingly they may be given, are scarcely ever 
repaid. Even the most discreet of constant borrow- 
ers show a great want of thoughtfulness in depend- 
ing always upon those around them. In asking fa- 
vors let us remember the possibility, one might al- 
most say probability, that two or three others have 
asked them also of the same individual about the 
same time. 

Never lend hoping to receive as good again. Per- 
haps the habit of borrowing dulls the perceptions 
upon such points, or possibly the habitual borrower 
is by nature dull of perception; but the fact is the 
same in either case, and singularly enough, that if 
eatables or groceries are borrowed the quality of 
that which may be returned is almost invariably be- 
low that of the loan. For granulated sugar, “A” is 
returned ; or, if it be Mocha that is handed out, the 
return is made in Rio. The house father puts away 
his tea as unendurable, and the house mother dis- 
covers later that the neighbor’s cook has been bor- 
rowing of her cook, and made due return again—in 
quantity only. Among the many kinds of articles 
considered borrowable, even household furniture 
takes a place. An ambitious mother once borrowed 
for the occasion of a daughter’s wedding, various 
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pieces of furniture from the neighborhood ; sofa, bu- 
reaus, washstands, tables, chairs. Aspiring young 
pupils in music will often borrow the daily use of a 
neighbor’s piano, and consequently parlor. Sooner 
than heat up her own stove again some worthy wo- 
man, (in all respects save this one of inconsiderate 
dependence), will ask to heat an iron or bake her 
bread with her neighbor’s fire. It matters not how 
willing the lender may be, the borrowing weakens 
the self-helpfulness of the borrower, and takes from 
her life rather than adds to it. 

Articles of wearing apparel are frequently bor- 
rowed, especially among young girls. Two cousins, 
living side by side upon one street, were upon such 
intimate terms that one did not hesitate to go unan- 
nounced to the other’s closet and don her dresses. 
Such liberties, though they be the result of the most 
complete good feeling, are too apt to end in a break. 
One will after a while go too far and the other will 
at length take offense and draw back. Girls, wear 
your own clothes, do! and what you have not, be 
content to go without. If one cannot afford the 
things she likes, there is no disgrace in doing without 
them, and if one is too indolent to supply herself in 
the proper way, she or others must suffer in the end 
from such unwise weakness. 

Worse even than co borrow dresses, collars, hand- 
kerchiefs, aprons, wraps, gloves, and headwear is it 
to borrow rings, pins, bracelets, or other articles of 
jewelry. How often has the writer seen school friends 
wearing one another’s rings or bracelets! Once in a 
while a valuable ring is lost by the borrower, and 
those who hear of it are more careful for atime not 
to run such unnecessary risks even for friendship’s 
sake ; or perhaps they discover that friendship needs 
no such costly guaranty to prove it true. As the 
nation’s wealth increases the wearing of expensive 
jewelry by school children increases in proportion. 
One would think good taste would prevent; but no. 
If the school girl cannot have what her friends have 
she is unhappy. She begs at home, she borrows at 
school, and cannot be persuaded to see anything out 
of the way in either. What can be expected of a 
person who has had no check upon her disposition 
to borrow since the first day at school, when baving 
carelessly lost her own pencil or eraser, she whispers 
to her neighbor, “ Lend me yours.” 


“Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend.” 
So sayeth Shakespeare the wise, and the saying 
holds great wisdom in a worldly way. The second 
thought, however, “ nora lender be,” scarcely accords 
with the sacred words: “Give to him that asketh, 
and from him that would borrow of thee turn not 
thou away.” Only, if we wish to keep our trust in 
humén nature let us make of the loan a free will 
gift. Lend expecting not to receive again. There 
can be no harm in that, if we are careful to lend only 
what is ourown. A few individuals may be found 
so generous as to give away that which belongs to 
others. Good-hearted servants are upon occasion 
very generous with their mistress’ cold victuals, and 
do large share toward the support of tramps. So 
good men make sometimes the sad mistake of endors- 
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ing for their friends, forgetting that their wealth is 
not all their own, but must be shared, if they have 
families, wheither it be much or none. 

Perhaps of all portable articles, books are oftenest 
borrowed and lent. This custom has beyond doubt 
a good side, and although books are sometimes re- 
turned in a more or less worn state, even that is not 
always rouch matter of regret to the lender unless the 
binding be costly. A person is often glad to lend 
books, to cheer a convalescent friend’s dull hours, or 
to disseminate certain kinds of knowledge which he 
has found helpful and interesting; but he is always 
glad to see them returned. If they are brought back 
within a month well and good; if within two weeks 
so much the better. If at the end of a year or eigh- 
teen months he is obliged to inquire if a certain book 
of his is in our possession,—he would like to lend it to 
such or such a person,—it is no credit to the borrower, 
be he the worthiest citizen of our worthy common- 
wealth. 

There are exceptions to all rules. Even right and 
wrong are largely relative rather than absolute. 
What is wrong upon one occasion may be right un- 
der other circumstances. There are times when a 
loan is urged upon one that it is a true kindness to 
accept. There are even occasions when it is confer- 
ring a favor to ask a favor. But this is a very differ- 
ent thing from depending upon everybody but one’s 
self for supplying one’s constant wants; and the ha- 
bitual borrower is an almost intolerable burden to 
the community. A.L. D. 
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Tue difficulty of obtaining competent teachers, 
members of our Society, for Friends’ schools, has 
for some time claimed the attention of our Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on Education, which had a 
committee on the subject last year, but way did not 
open to proceed in the matter. At the last meeting 
of the Committee, the subject was ayain seriously 
considered and the Committee was encouraged to 
take some action. The result is that the Committee 
will start in Ninth month next a class to accomplish 
the object. Our colleges and schools are yearly turn- 
ing out young men and women, with education suf- 
ficient, but with no experience in the management 
and control of pupils. Committees hesitate to give 
them this experience in our Friends’ schools. While 
the details are not entirely arranged for, we are in- 
formed that teachers have been engaged and the 
Committee will soon be in shape to announce their 


plans. It is not only intended that the teachers will 
be instructed in the best method of teaching but 


they will have absolute practice work in a model school 
to be conducted in connection with it. From this 
class committees will be able to obtain substitute 


teachers on trial from the best of those desiring em- | 


ployment, after seeing their work in the classes, or 
ia case of sickness can telegraph and have their 
Wants supplied. 


Some remarks have been made to us from time to 
time by readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
in reference to the advertisements of “ Western 
Mortgages,” several of which are now in our adver- 
tising columns. One or more have expressed an ap- 
prehension lest some of the companies or firms en- 
gaged in this business should ultimately prove un- 
trustworthy or unsuccessful, and those who might 
consequently be losers should reproach the paper for 
advertising them. Our reply to this is in two parts: 
First, there is no doubt at all of the entirely legiti- 
mate character of the general business of loaning 
money on the security of Western real estate. The 
business is natural and proper, and even in a degree 
benevolent and praiseworthy,—the East, having its 
accumulations of capital, lends a part of them to the 
new West, where they are more needed. This being 
true of the business as a whole, we add secondly that 
we are careful of the advertisements which we in- 
sert,and have no knowledge but that all of them 
represent parties who are deserving of confidence. 
We will not knowingly give space to any other. Our 
readers, therefore, are not in a situation where, as 
we think, the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL is in dan- 
ger of doing them wrong. They will of course ex- 
ercise their own judgment as to any investments 
they may make in these mortgages, and as they will 
not regard themselves especially indebted to us for 
successes, they will not ascribe to us responsibility 
for reverse results,—if, unfortunately, any should 
occur. 


No lesson was prepared for the last week of the 
present quarter, it being considered by the Commit- 
tee having charge of the matter, that a review of the 
lessons studied would be a more profitable exercise. 
Or the subject of Temperance might serve to awaken 
an interest in the minds of the young on that absorb- 
ing question. There are various philanthropic matters 
that it is well to present to our children, that they may 
be prepared to enter upon some one or another field of 
labor which these subjects are opening up for the con- 
sideration and helpful service of our young people. 

Tue “ Letter by the Way,” printed last week, by 
our friend, P. E. Gibbons, should have had the date 
added,at At lantic City. It was inadvertently omitted. 





MARRIAGES. 

WALKER—HANNUM.—At the residence of Swithin 
C. Shortlidge, Media, Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, Sixth 
month llth, 1890, J. Eugene Walker, of Media, son of 
William H. and Anna P. Walker, of Hockessin, Del., and 
Eva Lynn, daughter of Catharine A. and the late Frank- 
lin Hannum, of Kennett Square. 

ZAVITZ—WILSON.—At Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada, 
Sixth month 3, 1890, by Friends’ ceremony, under the care of 
Westlake Monthly Meeting, Charles A. Zavitz, youngest son 
of Daniel and Susan W. Zavitz, Lobo, Ontario, to Rebecca E., 
daughter of Isaac and Ruth Wilson. 


DEATHS. 
CHILD.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 15th, 1890, 
Henry T. Child, M.D., in his 74th year, a member of the 
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Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia held at Green | Lorraine Maris, West Chester, Pa.; Mary Florence 


street, and frequently a speaker in the meetings of Friends. 

HANSELL.—In West Philadelphia, on the morning of 
Sixth month 9th, 1890, Emma H., wife of Henry J. Han- 
sell, and daughter of Benjamin and Esther J. Hunt; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Phila- 
delphia. 

HULL.—On Third-day morning, Sixth month 10, 1890, 
at his residence, 442 Halsey street, Brooklyn, of acute pneu- 
monia, James C. Hull, aged 68 years; a valued member of 
New York Monthly Meeting. 

KESTER.—After a lingering illness, on Fifth month 28, 
Adelaide Kester, granddaughter of the late Thomas and 
Beulah Kester, of Lobo, Ontario, Canada, in her 39th year. 

MARSH.—At Albion, Iowa, Third month 12th, 1890, 
John H. Marsh, in his 76th year; an esteemed member of 
Marietta, Ia., Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

NICHOLS. At Mt. Pleasant, Ia., Fourth month 13th, 
1890, Mary T., wife of Horave M. Nichols, and daughter of 
the late Thos. D. and Hannah I. Tomlinson; a member of 

Marietta Monthly Meeting of Friends. A devoted wife 
and mother has gone to her reward. * 

ROBERTS.—On Sixth month 7th, 1890, at her residence 
in West Chester, Pa., Susan D. Roberts, in the 76th year of 
her age. An esteemed member of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

SMITH.—Fourth month 29, 1890, at her home, near Lib- 
erty Square, Pa., Tacy Smith, widow of Joseph Smith, aged 
84 years. “Thou didst make the poor and needy in thy 
footsteps to rejoice.” - 


WEBSTER.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 7th, 1890, | 


Thomas Mellor Webster, aged 38 years,7 months. Inter- 


ment at Middletown Friends’ ground, Delaware county, Pa. | 


WILSON.—In Greenwood township, Columbia county, 
Pa., on the evening of the 2d of Sixth month, 1890, Maude, 
daughter of John F. and Anabel Wilson, aged 3 years, 11 
months, and 19 days. 


COMMENCEMENT AT SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE. 


THE annual Commencement exercises at Swarthmore 
College took place on Third-day last, the 17th inst. 
There was a large attendance of friends of the grad- 
uates and tbe institution, who gathered at 11 o’clock 
in the large audience room. There were this year 
twenty-nine graduates, as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts. Alvan Williams Atkinson, Buck- 
ingham, Pa.; Sara Hicks Atkinson, Holicong, Pa.; 
Beulah Walter Darlington,Darling, Pa.; George Ells- 
ler, Baltimore, Md.; Caroline Rosalind Gaston, 
Honey Brook, Pa.; Abby Mary Hall, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Clara Adelia Hughes, Lima, Ohio; Frances Eg- 
gleston Ottley, Austin, Texas; Mary Darlington Pal- 
mer, Ward, Pa. ; James Waples Ponder, Milton, Del. ; 
Walter Roberts, Moorestown, N.J.; Frances Briggs 
Smith, Swarthmore, Pa.; Barclay Spicer, Baltimore, 
Md.; William Ellery Sweet, Colorado Springs, Col.; 
Mary Hayes White, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Bachelor of Letters. Martha Mclivain Biddle, Riv- 
erton, N. J.; Mary Elizabeth Pancoast, Marple, Pa. ; 
Alice Willets Titus, Old Westbury, L. I. 

Bachelor of Science. George Hibberd Bartram, 
Milltown, Pa.; Emma Judith Broomell, Baltimore, 
Md.; Morris Lewis Clothier, Wynnewood, Va.; Sam- 
uel Roberts Lippincott, Cinnaminson, N.J.; Willard 
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Soper, Jersey City, N. J. 

In Engineering. Edward Darlington, Darling, Pa. ; 
William Dunton Lippincott, Cinnaminson, N. J.; 
Robert Steffan McConnell, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ellis 
Branson Ridgway, Coatesville, Pa.; Richard Chase 
Sellers, Swarthmore, Pa. 

The degree of Master of Science was conferred 
upon T. Montgomery Lightfoot, B.S., of the Class of 
1888, who has pursued the additional course of studies 
necessary, and it was also announced that the Board 
of Managers, in Ninth month last, had conferred the 
honorary degree of A. B. on Olivia Rodham, for sev- 
eral years one of the corps of instructors at the Col- 
lege, (now absent in Europe). 

The programme of exercises for the day was as 
follows: “ Domestic Economy,” by Emma J. Broom- 
ell; “ Women as Patriots,” Beulah W. Darlington ; 
“Personality and Greatness,” Abby M. Hall; “Sir 
Christopher Wren,” Robert 8S. McConnell; “ Whit- 
tier’s Love of Liberty,” Mary E. Pancoast; “ Milton’s 
Education,” Mary D. Palmer. 

Preceding the delivery of the addresses, Acting 
President Appleton read from the Psalms, and after 
their conclusion be spoke as follows: 


This day is memorable in the history of the college as 
marking the close of the presidency of Dr. Edward H. 
Magill. Dr. Magill has been connected with the college 
from its beginning, twenty-one years ago, and during nearly 
twenty years of this time has been its president. One year 
ago his resignation of the office which he had filled so long 
and so ably was accepted by the Board of Managers, to take 


| effect a year from that date, leave of absence, however, 


being granted him from all collegiate work for the entire 
year. That year he has passed in Europe, gaining needed 
rest from the arduous labors of the past, and, at the same 
time, in making further preparation for his duties as pro- 
fessor of the French language and literature, upon which 
he will enter the next collegiate year. 

It is significant of his deep and abiding interest in the 
college to which he has rendered such important service, 
that he has shortened his stay abroad in order to be present 
at these exercises. I have thought it fitting, and it has 
been to me a great pleasure on this occasion, to ask him to 
close his last year in the office of president of this college, 
by performing the last official act that belongs to that posi- 
tion—the conferring of the degrees upon the graduating 
class. 

President Magill, after presenting the degrees to 
the graduates, said : 

My last official act as president of this college has been 
performed, and I now retire to fulfill the less laborious du- 
ties of a professorship, leaving to younger, fresher hands 
the responsible duties which have fallen to my lot for 
nearly twenty years. I feel that it is right for me on this 
occasion to say that it is a source of great satisfaction for 
me, in making this change, to see the executive manage- 
ment pass into the competent hands of President Appleton, 
who brings to his important office the rich fruits of ripe 
scholarship and high culture, and who will receive the 
warm sympathy and support of the students, the faculty, 
and the Board of Managers, and from no one more heartily 
than from myself. It is but due to President Appleton to 
state that although unanimously elected by the Board as 
permanent president after his past year of service as acting 
president, his love for the scholarly duties of his chosen 
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professorship is such that he feels unable to sacrifice these 
to the presidency of the college, and that the two are in- 
compatible with each other. He, therefore, at the earnest 
solicitation of his friends, only accepts the presidency for a 
time ; but itis for you, by your continued earnest codpera- 
tion, students, members of the faculty and of the board, to 
make the position such for him during the coming year 
that he will not feel at its close that he can withdraw from 
its duties, and that he will continue to serve the college as 
the permanent president. 

Joseph Wharton, President of the Board of 
Trustees, then delivered his address to the graduat- 
ing class, which will be found Saerenens in full. 


DEATH OF HENRY T. CHILD. 


Our friend Dr. Henry T. Child, who has been lying 
very ill for some time, at his home i in this city, passed 
away on the 15th instant. A sketch of his life ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Ledger of the 16th, and as 
it gives many interesting details in connection with 
the philanthropic activities in which he was so long 
engaged, we reprint it, in full, as follows: 

He was a son of John and Rachel Child, active 
members of the Society of Friends, and was born 
August 16, 1816, in the Northern Liberties, at what is 
now 824 North Second Street. In 1832, when the first 
epidemic of cholera visited this city, members of the 
Child family were among the early victims. Two 
brothers of the doctor and two other persons died in 
their house, and his father had it, but recovered. 
During his illness the doctor, then 16 years of age, 
entered his father’s store and learned the clock and 
watch-making business. His early education was 
confined to the schools of Friends. 

When about 21 years of age he married Anna R. 
Pickering, a Friend, and commenced business on 
Third street, near Buttonwood. In a little more than 
a year his wife died, leaving an infant daughter, who 
only survived her a few months. Under this afflic- 
tion the husband, from a feeling of religious duty, 
gave up his business to enter upon the study of medi- 
cine, in 1840, in the office of Charles Noble, M. D. Soon 
after he entered Jefferson Medical College, where he 
graduated in 1844. In 1833 he was one of the found- 
ers of “ The Junior Anti-Slavery Society.” He also 
became active in temperance work, frequently mak- 
ing addresses and writing essays in behalf of these 
two causes. In 1851 he became interested in Spirit- 
ualism, and wrote and spoke considerably on the 
subject. In the pursuit of his investigations the doc- 
tor, in connection with the Hon. Robert Dale Owen, 
was deceived by two impostors pretending to be me- 
diums for materialization. They discovered the 
fraud and abandoned the belief. Dr. Child exposed 
the imposture and had nothing further to do with 
the physical manifestations, though he maintained 
his conviction of the principles which he had advo- 
cated. 

He remained a member of the Society of Friends 
and was frequently engaged in the ministry. After 
the revision of the Bible he wrote copious notes upon 
it, and made an index with comments on the New 
Testament, 

For many years Dr. Child labored in the temper- 
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ance cause in connection with Friends, lecturing fre- 
quently on the injury done by alcohol and narcotics 
to the human system, as well as their influence on 
the moral and spiritual nature. 

He was one of the early members of the Philadel- 
phia Society for Organizing Charity, and an indefati- 
gable laborer. As Chairman of the Committee on 
District Association, it was largely through his efforts 
that the city was covered by branch organizations. 

In the early part of July, 1863, Mrs. Eliza Farnum, 
formerly matron of Sing Sing Prison, called on Doctor 
Child and said she must go to the front as nurse. 
They went at once to the military headquarters in 


this city and were given passes and authority to go to 
Gettysburg where the battle had just been fought. 


The doctor immediately collected a large amount of 
hospital stores and delicacies for the sick. On the 5th 
of July Mrs. Farnum with three other ladies left 
Philadelphia for Gettysburg via. Baltimore. Mrs. 
Farnum wrote immediately back to Dr. Child to col- 
lect all the hospital stores possible and send as 
many women nurses as he could to her. In forty- 
eight hours the doctor had a carload of supplies and 
twenty-one nurses, mostly women, for whom he ob- 
tained the necessary transportation and orders to re- 
port at the front, and he went with them. The 
nurses were all assigned to the hospitals, and the doc- 
tor was placed in charge of four hospital tents. After 
working night and day for ten days the doctor was 
ordered to take charge of 50 wounded men en route 
to Baltimore and Philadelphia to be placed in hospi- 
tals therein. Seeing the imperative necessity for vol- 
unteer surgeons, physicians, and intelligent aid, im- 
mediately after a battle, the doctor consulted with 
Mayor Henry, Governor Curtin, and Surgeon General 
Hammond, of Washington, and presented a plan for 
volunteer surgeons and physicians to be called for 
after a battle. The result was that at the battle of 
Fredericksburg and City Point a large number of the 
city medical men were called upon and rendered 
very valuable aid. The doctor went with a corps of 
nurses and mechanics to Fredericksburg and Belle 
Plain, and was actively engaged several weeks in 
alleviating the sufferings of the wounded and sick, 
and in transporting them from the frout to the hos- 
pitals. 

Dr. Child aided in the formation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Peace Society in 1865, and the Universal Peace 
Union, being the Secretary for many years. As a 
member of the Relief Committee on the Western 
Floods, in 1884, he was instrumental in collecting 
several tons of clothing for the sufferers, many of 
which were sent to Miss Clara Barton, of the Red 
Cross Society, for distribution down the Mississippi. 

He was Secretary of the Plymouth (Pa.) Relief 
Committee, and visited that place several times dur- 
ing the fearful epidemic of typhoid fever. In the 
disastrous earthquakes at Charleston, South Carolina, 
and vicinity, in 1886, he was Secretary of the com- 
mittee which raised over $50,000 in this city for the 
relief of the sufferers there. Again, when the calam- 
ity at Johnstown occurred, he was active in relief 
measures. 

The deepest sorrow of his life came toward its 
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close, in the mysterious disappearance of his eldest 
son, Professor John Mason Child, of New York, who 
left his home October 12th, 1889, mailing a card— 
that “ when received all will be over with me, and 
no one to blame.” This affliction crushed the doc- 
tor a8 no previous suffering had done. The pressure 
was too great to be long lifted ; the arrow pierced too 
deeply for the frail body to resist. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue figures given in the brief report of the Temper- 
ance Conference held in connection with New York 
Yearly Meeting that appeared in this week’s issue of 
your paper, fail to disclose the most important fact 
bearing upon present duty, that has been shown by 
recent statistics of the liquor traffic. 

The last annual report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue for the fiscal year ending Sixth 
month 30th, 1889, showed that the increase during 
that year, over the preceding year, in the “ with- 
drawals for consumption” of distilled liquors, was 
greater than the whole production in the United 
States 30 years ago, as shown by the census of 1860, 
and the first internal revenue reports in 1863-64. 
And the consumption of malt liquors had increased 
from about two millions of barrels in 1863, to twenty- 
five millions of barrels in 1889. At the National 
Brewers’ Convention held in 1887 the increase in the 
production of beer, over the previous year, was re- 
ported to be 1,072,000 barrels, and in 1888 the increase 
for the year was 1,100,000 barrels, or nearly 30,000 
barrels more than the increase for the previous year ; 
but in 1889 the production as compared with the pre- 
vious year showed an increase of over 1,400,000 bar- 
rels, or more than 300,000 barrels greater than the 
increase for the previous year. Yet, as enormous as 
the increase in the consumption of both distilled 
and brewed liquors was in 1889, the internal revenue 
reports for the first half of the present fiscal year 
showed a still further increase in the revenue from 
this source of more than five and a half millions of 
dollars over the corresponding period in the previous 
year. 

Here we have incontrovertible evidence that the 
general tendency during the past two years to adopt 
a system of increased license fees,—whereby the 
liquor traffic would become a source of public reve- 
nue,—instead of prohibitory enactments, has given 
to that traffic an unprecedented impetus. It is high 
time that the religious press of our land was awak- 
ened to a fuller sense of its duty to cry out boldly 
and unceasingly against this iniquitous system. We 
cannot expect a liquor-subsidized, secular press to do 
it; and there are very few secular newspapers that 
are not committed to the defense of some organiza- 
tion that is dependent upon the “saloon element” 
for support. If the religious press fails to sound the 
alarm, where shall we look for a warning to the 
masses of the dangers? Whatis a religious press for, 
if not to cite religious people to present duties, and 
strengthen and encourage in the performance of 
them? 

We, as a religious Society, may properly have 
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nothing to do with political parties, but with moral 
principles, it is our duty to deal; and to object to the 
advocacy of correct principles in dealing with gross 
evils, because such advocacy would be opposed to the 
interests of some political party, is partisanship of 
the blindest and most objectionable kind. 
Jesse H. GrIFFEN. 
Yorktown, N. Y., Sixth month 14. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE AGREEMENT. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I sEND by mail with this the official text of the Peace 
and Arbitration Treaty, agreed upon by the recent 
American Conference, in this city, to be proposed for 
approval to the several nations represented therein. 
[We print it in full elsewhere in this issue——Eps.] 
Taking it for no more than it is,—the deliberate ut- 
terance of an assembly of men who have made public 
affairs their study,—I regard it as one of the most im- 
portant documents of the kind that has ever been 
penned. Should it be confirmed by the Powers 
whose delegates were members of the Conference, it 
would be hard to overrate its valuable consequences. 
Europe could no more continue to make war when 
this Continent had adopted such a League of Peace, 
than it could go back to the burning of heretics at the 
stake. I have not been an admirer of the Secretary 
of State, but I honor the mind that conceived the 
idea, and embodied it in a solemn document, of put- 
ting an end to war on the Western Continent, and us- 
ing the great influence of this country to effect so 
worthy an object. One would be surprised that the 
event has excited so little attention, did we not re- 
member that the greatest crises in human affairs have 
often passed unrecognized, and their importance not 
been understood till long after. 

J. D.M. 
Washington, D. C. 


From Young Friends’ Review. 


WITH OUR ISOLATED FRIENDS. 
In pursuance of a prospect I had, in conjunction 
with our friends, Edward Coale and Abel Mills, of 
lllinois, of visiting some of the Friends in Nebraska 
and Kansas, and appointing some meetings there and 
on the way, together with the mission quite fully ex- 
plained in another paper in this issue entitled “ Kan- 
sas.” [The statement in relation to lands at Ellis, 
already published in INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
I left my home the 29th of Fourth month 1890. 
Arrived at Fort Gratiot, Mich., at 5 p. m., and 
remained all night with my cousins, Melvin and 
Mercy Zavitz. Left next morning for Battle Creek 
where a meeting had been arranged for at two o’clock. 
I was met at the station by Isaac Willis, a Friend liv- 
ing a few miles out of the city. Friends here are few 
in number, and have been somewhat discouraged 
about keeping up their meetings. Isaac drove me to 
Eliza Potter’s, an elderly Friend, living alone, but 
whose love for the Society is warm, and does not seem 
to wane with lessening numbers nor increasing age. 
I was driven around to the old meeting-place, where 
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was asmall house in a beautiful grove in the midst 
of the city. Our meeting was in Eliza’s home; nine 
met,—the remnant of a once prosperous meeting,— 


and we had a precious opportunity. Went home | 


with Levi Pitman and wife to tea, accompanied by I. 


W.and wife. Found warm friends and a cordial | 


welcome in this litthe community, and trust our min- 


gling may tend to strengthen the religious life. Re- | 


mained all night with I. Willis and family, whose 
hospitality and kindliness were unstinted. 

Next day took train for Chicago. Arrived there in 
the evening, and was met at the station by Thomas 
W. Woodnutt, to whose kindness and thoughtful at- 
tention during my three days’ stay in the city I was 
constantly indebted. After supper and a friendly 
hour’s chat, he piloted me to my wife’s cousins, 
George and Lydia Parish, where I remained two 
nights, occupying the days in seeing some of the 
sights in the wonderful City of the West, with its 
million people gathered there within fifty years,—a 
marvelous building up! Seventh-day afternoon 
went with Jonathan W. Plummer to his home, and, 
as it rained, we remained quietly within doors, and 
both the quiet and the conversation were invigorat- 
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ing. It isan inspiration to be in his presence; such | 


men as he scattered through the land are pillars of 
strength to our Society. Next morning accompanied 
Jonathan and wife to their meeting. Their meeting- 
place, at 50 Dearborn street, Room 4, is ceatrally sit- 
uated, and any Friend traveling and remaining in the 
city over First-day, will find a cordial welcome within 
its walls at the meeting bour, 10.45a. m. A Bible 
Classis held at twelve o’clock. The morning was 
rainy, but twenty-five or thirty of us met and passed 
a profitable hour, We trust, in acceptable worship. At 
the close their meeting for ministers and elders con- 
vened. The Chicago meeting of Friends, though not 
large, is comparatively a strong one. Accompanied 
by T. W. W., went home with Elizabeth Laws, 
twelve miles out. Enjoyed a quiet afternoon in their 
family circle, and returned to the city in time to take 
the evening train westward. Reached Rock Island 
and passed into Iowa just at daybreak, Fifth month 
5th. 

The rolling prairie presented a pleasing appear- 
ance. Dotted with farm buildings and with the ac- 
companying wind-breaks, almost without exception, 
and groves and occasionally strips of wood along the 
streams, make it look not altogether unlikea wooded 
country. Reached Des Moines at noon and remained 
very happily, with my uncle, Jonah Vail, and his 
daughters for two days. If we have any members in 
the city I was not privileged to meet them. The 
“ Orthodox ” branch has a meeting there. The city 
is pleasantly situated, and is growing quite rapidly. 
The view from Capitol Hill, and especially from the 
Rotunda, 270 feet above the street, is very fine. The 
Capitol itself is a magnificent building, and, with its 
extensive library, its Senate and Legislative halis, 
its State Departmental offices, etc., is well worthy a 
visit. But we cannot tarry long here, and on the 
early morning of the Sth my face was turned west- 
ward again. Reached Omaha before noon, and in the 
head offices of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
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Land Department, I was soon in the company of my 
friends, Abel Mills and Edward Coale, of Illinois, and 
Daniel Griest, of Ellis, Kansas. 

Arrangements were soon completed, and at 4 p. 
m. took the cars again for our Western terminus, El- 
lis,in Kansas. Stopped over night in Lincoln, Neb.; 
Abel and Edward with Edward Allen, and Daniel 
and myself at Dr. Taylor’s, where we found pleasant 
companionship. But our religious work here was to 
come later, and in the morning at 8 o’clock we took 
train again for the south and west. All day long we 
traversed the beautiful prairies of Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, passing “ dog towns” and other towns, following 
for miles the Blue Riverorthe Smoky. At times the 
rocky bluffs would approach quite near our path, then 
recede again, leaving broad stretches of fertile valley, 
dotted with homes and showing signs of progress. It 
was after dark when we reached our destination in 
central Kansas, and found a hearty weicome awaiting 
us at the home of Daniel Griest. 

In my next I shall endeavor to cover the ground 
of our religious work in these parts. 

8. P. Z. 


Coldstream, Ont., Sixth month 2. 





From British Friend (Glasgow), 5th Month. 
FRIENDS’ “ PLAINNESS OF SPEECH.” 
Tue plain language of Friends, like their plain dresses, 
has also been of much use in preserving them from 
the follies and temptations of the world. The char- 
acter of Friends as a society is well known, and it is 
also well known that they regard as wrong a great 
many actions that people generally look upon as 
harmless; and so it happens that the mere fact of a 
person being known as a Friend often prevents him 
from being tempted to do things which otherwise he 
would be expected and asked todo. In the same way 
a man who is known to be a member of a total 
abstinence society will seldom be pressed to drink 

intoxicating liquor. 

Good habits are a safeguard against evil, so are good 
companions and good associations. It is right for us 
to form as many good habits as we can, to seek good 
companions, and to go te places where we shall see 
and hear what is good. By so doing we may become 
peculiar ; that is, peculiarly good, and our peculiarities 
may come to act as a safeguard against other forms of 
temptation. Not that it is right to become peculiar 
merely for the sake of distinguishing ourselyes. Pe- 
culiarity may be, and often is, the consequence of 
acting rightly, but it is not a worthy motive in itself. 
Those who have no better reason for their peculiar- 
ities than to distinguish themselves, act from a selfish 
and wrong motive, and so feed their vanity instead 
of starving it. 

The use of the pronouns “thee” and “thou” in 
ordinary speech is a peculiarity of Friends, but is not 
peculiar to them alone, although perhaps few people, 
if any, have, like the Friends, looked upon it as 
springing from religious principle, and therefore have 
not attached so much importance to it. But, “ prob- 
ably few people are aware,” wrote the foreign cor- 
respondent of one of our newspapers a few months 
ago, “ that all members of the Hungarian Parliament 

















must address one another as ‘thou.’ This rule was 
promulgated by Francis Dedk, who looked upon it 
as the only way of abolishing caste prejudices in 
Hungary. One of the Hungarian noblemen got into 
serious trouble last year through writing a letter to 
a colleague in which he addressed him as ‘you’ 
instead of ‘thou.’” You see that here the Hungarian 
Parliament are striving to do, from political motives, 
exactly what the early Friends did from religious 
motives. In Hungary, and I believe in must countries 
in Europe, if not in them all, “thee” and “thou” are 
used only in addressing people ofa lower worldly rank, 
or familiar friends. This used to be custom in Great 
Britain also, and is to some extent even vet, especially 
in remote country districts. The Highlanders in 
speaking Gaelic make the same distinction, and so 
do our far-away Shetland countrymen in speaking 
English. In Brazil they do the same, and I was inter- 
ested not long ago to read in a letter from that coun- 
try, giving a short account of the recently deposed 
Emperor, that it was the delight of that most civilized 
of monarchs to retire for days into the country with 
one of his favorite ministers, where, in the simplicity 
of a private gentleman, and free from the cares and 
ceremonies of state, he loved to wander with his friend 
through the woods and Janes conversing on things 
literary, scientific, and social, they all the while 
“theeing” and “thouing” each other like very 
brothers. 

Those of you who have read the touching story of 
Evangeline as told by the poet Longfellow will also 
remember how in the course of her wanderings in 
search of her beloved Gabriel, she arrives at 
“___ that delightful land which is washed by the Dela- 

ware’s waters, 
Guarding in sylvan shade the name of Penn the apostle ;” 
and that there: 
‘“ ___ her ear was pleased with the “thee” and “thou” 
of the Quakers, 
For it recalled the past, the old Acadian country, 
Where all men were equal, and all were brothers and 
sisters.” 
Poets have been partial to the use of “thee” and 
“thou ” on account of their literary beauty, purity, 
and expressiveness. The American author Dr. F. 
H. Underwood, who has recently settled in our own 
country, in his biography of the poet Whittier; 
describes them as “the soft ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ for 
which the speech of the great world has no equiv- 
alent.” Other writers, such as Carlyle, have used 
and commended them for their strength and direct- 
ness; and others, again, like the scholar Erasmus 
and his friends, at the time of the Revival of Learn- 
ing in England at the close of the 15th century, have 
pleaded for them on account of their grammatical 
correctness and propriety when addressing a single 
person. But neither poets, nor philosophers, nor 
scholars, with all their imagination, and wisdom, and 
learning, were able to preserve “thee” and “thou” 
alive, and it is doubtful whether the whole power of 
the Hungarian Parliament will have more effect. In 
our islands the only shelter and protection these 
beautiful words get are to be found in the language 
of devotion, and the language of Friends. The world 
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has retained them in its religious speech, and our 
religious Society has retained them in its ordinary 
speech, so that in both cases it has been the power 
of religion that has preserved them alive. Happily, 
in these days they have lost almost all the contemp- 
tuous meaning which they were supposed to have at 
one time, so that, except in prayer, “thee” and 
“thou” are seldom heard in ordinary circles of 
society. We should not expect to find in our school 
grammars a note, such as I have seen in an old 
book of that description, to the effect that the 2nd 
personal pronoun was never used in the singular 
number except when addressing the Divine Being or 
expressing contempt. Yetthisat onetime was actually 
the case in common society. A striking instance of 
it is narrated by Thomas Ellwood in his intensely 
interesting autobiography. He joined Friends in 
his youth very much against the will of his father, 
who persecuted bim sorely for adopting the Quaker’s 
unfashionable and impolite peculiarities, such as 
refusing to take off his bat in his father’s presence, 
and addressing him as “thou.” Poor Tom got all 
his hats torn off his head by his enraged parent, 
and had to go about bareheaded, and after his hats 
were all gone, and it became impossible for him to 
offend more in that way, he was bardly a bit better 
off, for he could not speak to his father without 
offending him. “I durst not,” writes Thomas, “say 
you to him, but rHovu or THEE, as the occasion re- 
quired, and then would he be sure to fall on me with 
his fists. At one of these times, [ remember, when 
he had beaten me in that manner, he commanded 
me, as he commonly did at such times, to go to my 
chamber, which I did, and he followed me to the 
bottom of the stairs. Being come thither he gave me 
a parting blow, and, in a very angry tone, said: 
‘Sirrah, if ever I hear you say “thou” or “thee” 
to me again, I’ll strike your teeth down your throat!’ 
I was greatly grieved to hear him say so. And 
feeling a word rise in my heart unto him, I turned 
again and calmly said unto him: ‘ Would it not be 
just if God should serve thee so when thou sayest 
Thou or Thee to Him?’ Though his hand was up 
I saw it sink, and his countenance fall, and he turned 
away, and left me standing there.” 

To us who live now-a-days it seems strange that 
people should get so ill-tempered and angry for such 
a trivial reason. We cannot help wondering how 
the use of “thou” was such a “sore cut to proud 
flesh,” and can hardly believe that the language men 
used to God in their own prayers was considered so 
offensive when used to themselves that they would 
at once get into a passion, and even strike the persons 
who spoke to them. History, however, gives us 
many examples of this, both where those who used 
“thou” and “thee” did so civilly and respectfully, 
and also where these simple, inoffensive words were 
used for the purpose of expressing reproach and 
contempt. Instances of the former are to be found 
in abundance in the writings of Friends, and of the 
latter we have instances in our national history, and 
in narratives of the lives of men, and it is also well 
illustrated by references which occur in the literature 
of the period when such things were common. 


























































































































































































































































































THE CHRIST SPIRIT. 


[Relating to the noonday religious services held some time | 


ago in New York city, and addressed by Phillips Brooks, 
Boston. ] 
Tue church in Sabbath hours has dreamed 
Of him who walked by Galilee, 
And, through the sacred memories stirred, 
In musing on his living word, 
Has felt the world might be redeemed 
And souls from sin set free. 


And men above the silent tomb 
Have bowed to Death’s decree ; 
And hearts before untouched by prayer, 
With faith new born of dark despair, 
Have cried, “ Through Adam death has come, 
Through Christ comes victory.” 


And, when two hearts are drawn above 
From human love to love divine, 
More pure than prayer of living priest, 
The voice from Cana’s wedding feast 
Can change the water of their love 
To sacramental wine. 


So, when our life through grief grows great, 
Or joy unwonted thrills the heart, 
Or, when in hours of Sabbath rest, 
A peaceful quiet calms the breast, 
Upon that life we meditate 
As on a thing apart. 


But who at noontide’s hurrying hour 
Amid the busy throng of men, 
From thoughts of gain and crowded mart, 
Can win the city’s throbbing heart, 
And with his wondrous word of power 
Can make Christ live again ? 


Ah! not in vain the weary years 
Since Jesus Calvary’s height has trod, 
While through one pair of loving eyes 
The world still reads that sacrigice, 
While still one living voice it hears 
Proclaim to eager, listening ears 
That glorious Son of God ; 
For such a voice indeed must be 
A prayer, O God, from man to thee. 


When from the market's maddening strife 
The busy, careless world can turn 
To feel vibrating on the air 
The inspiration of a prayer, 
And from the prophet’s word and lif 
The Master’s lesson learn, 


We feel that through man’s wakening soul 
The eternal Word of Truth is shown, 
That minds which move the world’s great thought 
Have learned from those themselves have taught, 
And to the universal whole 
Their debt, with gladness, own ; 


That day by day and hour by hour 
Christ’s second coming draweth nigh, 
Where’er with sanctified desire 
Men think, and labor, and aspire, 
And Godward grow in love and power 
And lift their hearts on high. 
—Gertrude B. Magill, in Christian Register. 


“ Tue surest way to increase enjoyment is to de- 
crease expectations.” 
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INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE, 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GBNERAL WELFARE, 
[As adopted by the Conference. ] 


| Tue Delegates from North, Central, and South Amer- 
| ica in conference assembled : 

Believing that war is the most cruel, the most 
| fruitless, and the most dangerous expedient for the 
| settlement of international differences ; 

Recognizing that the growth of the moral prin- 
| ciples which govern political societies has created 
| an earnest desire in favor of the amicable adjustment 

of such differences ; 

Animated by the realization of the great moral 
| and material benefits that peace offers to mankind, 
| and trusting that the existing conditions of the re- 
| spective nations are especially propitious for the 
| adoption of arbitration as a substitute for armed 
struggles ; 

Convinced by reason of their friendly and cordial 
meeting in the present conference, that the American 
| Republics, controlled alike by the principles, the 
duties, and responsibilities of popular Government, 
and bound together by vast and increasing mutual 
interests, can, within the sphere of their own action, 
maintain the peace of the continent, and the good 
will of all its inhabitants ; 

And considering it their duty to lend their assent 
to the lofty principles of peace which the most en- 
lightened public sentiment of the world approves; 

Do solemnly recommend all the Governments by 
which they are accredited to celebrate a uniform 
treaty of arbitration in the articles following: 

I. The republics of North, Central, and South 
America, hereby adopt arbitration as a principle of 
American International Law forthe settlement of all 
differences, disputes, or controversies that may arise 
between them. 


II. Arbitration shall be obligatory in all con- 
troversies concerning diplomatic and consular priv- 
ileges, boundaries, territories, indemnities, the right 
of navigation, and the validity, construction, and en- 
forcement of treaties. 


III. Aribitration sball be equally obligatory in 
all cases other than those mentioned in the foregoing 
article, whatever may be their origin, nature, or oc- 
casion: with the single exception mentioned in the 
next following article. 


IV. Thesole questions excepted from the pro- 
visions of the preceding article are those, which, in 
the judgment of any one of the nations involved in 
the controversy, way imperil its independence. In 
which case, for such nation, arbitration shall be op- 
tional ; but it shall be obligatory upon the adversary 
power. 

V. All controversies or differences, with the ex- 
ception stated in Article IV., whether pending or 
hereafter arising, shall be submitted to arbitration, 
even though they may have originated in occurrences 
ante-dating the present treaty. 

VI. No question shall be revived by virtue of 
this treaty, concerning which a definite agreement 
shall already have been reached. In such cases, 

. arbitration shall be resorted to only for the settle- 
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ment of questions concerning the validity, inter- 
pretation, or enforcement of such agreements. 

VII. Any government may serve in the capacity 
of arbitrator which maintains friendly relations with 
the nation opposed to the one selecting it. The 
office of arbitrator may also be entrusted to tribunals 
of justice, to scientific bedies, to public officials, or to 
private individuals, whether citizens or not of the 
States selecting them. 

VIII. The court of arbitration may consist of 
one or more persons. If of one person, he shall be 
selected jointly by the nations concerned. If of sev- 
eral persons, their selections may be jointly made by 
the nations concerned. Should no choice be made, 
each nation claiming a distinct interest in the ques- 
tion at issue shall have the right to appoint one arbi- 
trator on its own behalf. 

IX. Whenever the court shal! consist of an even 
number of arbitrators, the nations concerned shall 
appoint an umpire, who shall decide all questions 
upon which the arbitrators may disagree. If the na- 
tions interested fail to agree in the selection of an 
umpire, such umpire shall be selected by the arbi- 
trators already appointed. 

X. The appointment of an umpire, and his ac- 
ceptance, shall take place before the arbitrators en- 
ter upon the hearing of the questions in dispute. 

XI. The umpire shall not act as a member of the 
court, but his duties and powers shall be limited to 
the decision of questions upon which the arbitrators 
shall be unable to agree. 

XII. 
vented from serving by reason of death, resignation, 
or other cause, such arbitrator or umpire shall be re- 
placed by a substitute to be selected in the same 
manner in which the original arbitrator or umpire 
shall have been chosen. 

XIII. The court shall hold its sessions at such 
place as the parties in interest may agree upon, and 
in case of disagreement or failure to name a place the 
court itself may determine the location. 

XIV.- When the court shall consist of several 


arbitrators, a majority of the whole number may act ; 


notwithstanding the absence or withdrawal of the 
minority. In such case the majority shall continue 
in the performance of their duties until they shall 
have reached a final determination of the questions 
submitted for their consideration. 

XV. The decision of a majority of the whole 
number of arbitrators shall be final both on the main 
and incidental issues, unless in the agreement to ar- 
bitrate it shall have been expressly provided that 
unanimity is essential. 

XVI. The general expenses of arbitration pro- 
ceedings shall be paid in equal proportions by the 
governments that are parties thereto ; but expenses 
incurred by either party in the preparation and pros- 


ecution of its case shall be defrayed by it individ- | 


ually. : 

XVII. Whenever disputes arise the nations in- 
volved shall appoint courts of arbitration in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the preceeding articles. 
Only by the mutual and free consent of all such na- 
tions may those provisions be disregarded, and courts 


Should an arbitrator, or an umpire, be pre- | 








of arbitration appointed under different arrange- 
ments. 

XVIII. This treaty shall remain in force for 
twenty years from the date of the exchange of rati- 
fications. After the expiration of that period, it 
shall continue in operation until one of the contract- 
ing parties shall have notified all the others of its 
desire to terminate it. In the event of such notice 
the treaty shall continue obligatory upon the party 
giving it for at least one year thereafter, but the 
withdrawal of one or more nations shall not invali- 
date the treaty with respect to the other nations 
concerned. 

XIX. This treaty shall be ratified by all the na- 
tions approving it, according to their respective con- 
stitutional methods; and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged in the city of Washington on or before 
the first day of May, A.D. 1891. Any other nation 
may accept this treaty and become a party thereto, 
by signing a copy thereof and depositing the same 
with the Government of the United States; where- 
upon the said Government shall communicate this 
fact to the other contracting parties. 

In testimony whereof the undersigned plenipo- 
tentiaries have hereunto affixed their signatures and 
seals. 

Done in the city of Washington, in 
in English, Spanish, and Portugese, on this 
of the month of 
and ninety. 

Joun B. HENDERSON. 

MANUEL QUINTANA. 

Juan Francisco VELARDE. 

N. Bouter Peraza. 

J. M. Hurrapo. 

J. G. po AMARAL VALENTE. 

FERNANDO Cruz. 
Washington, April 17, 1890. 


copies 
day 
, one thousand eight hundred 





SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GEN- 
ERAL WELFARE. 
[As adopted by the Conference. ] 

Whereas the International American Conference 
feels that it would fall short of the most exalted con- 
ception of its mission were it to abstain from em- 
bodying its pacific and fraternal sentiments in decla- 
rations tending to promote national stability and 
guaranty just international relations among the na- 
tions of the continent: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That it earnestly recommends to the 
Governments therein represented the adoption of the 
following declarations : 

First. That the principle of conquest shall not, 
during the continuance of the Treaty of Arbitration, 
be recognized as admissable under American public 


| law. 


Second. That all cessions of territory made dur- 
ing the continuance of the Treaty of Arbitration shall 
be void, if made under threats of war or the presence 
of an armed force. 

Third. Any nation from which such cessions 


| shall be exacted may demand that the validity of the 


cessions so made shall be submitted to arbitration. 
Fourth. Any renunciation of the right to arbitra- 
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tion made under the conditions named in the second 
section shall be null and void. 

Joun B. HENDERSON. 

MANUEL QUINTANA. 

JuAN Francisco VELARDE. 

F. Borer Peraza. 

J. M. Hurtapo. 

J. G. po AMARAL VALENTE. 

FERNANDO CRUZ. 

Washington, April 18, 1890. 


FRIENDS AS LITERARY WORKERS. 
[We take the following from the Christian Worker, of Chi- 
cago, representative of the Western bodies of (Evangelical) 
Orthodox Friends. It seems a matter of interest as a state- 
ment of facts in that body, and perhaps also as a basis of 
comparison.— Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


A pEsirE is felt and often expressed for a display of 
greater literary ability in the journalism of our 
church, and it is usually spoken of in such a way as 
to lay the blame at the door of publishers and edit- 
ors. Upon these must doubtless rest a considerable 
measure of the fault, but not all of it. Below we 
mention a few of the reasons for this poverty of ex- 
hibited culture, which do not belong to those who 
make and issue periodicals. We do this in justice to 
them, in their defense and for the good of the liter- 
ary and publishing interests of our church : 

First. Friends are not a literary people. There 
are almost no really great writers amongthem. Ex- 
cepting Whittier there have been none since J. J. 
Gurney, no one that writes books which go into the 
literature of the country as really great works, mak- 
ing their impress upon the world. The one writer 
referred to as an exception has not aided our litera- 
ture by writing for our periodicals, the aid he has 
given comes only by the association of his name with 
our church, and that we would not underestimate. 
We have no writers who impress themselves upon 
the world through magazines or any of the foremost 
literary periodicals of our country. 

Second. There are many persons among us who 
can write respectably, whose pens are gifted perhaps 
up to the standard of the rank and file of those who 
write for the religious newspapers of other churches, 
and who could, if their services were available, vastly 
improve the literary character of our journals, but 
they are over-worked people and do not have time 
to write. Presidents and professors in our colleges 
are not people of leisure; it is hard to get from them 
“the scratch of a pen,” much more bard to geta 
carefully written expression of their best thought. 
Our colleges need to be better endowed and the 
number of professors increased, that the world may 
have more benefit from their pens, and that tLe 
writing talent of our church may be developed. 

Third. Our ministers are not writers. Very few 
of them can put their thoughts into excellent Eng- 
lish. They are not as a rule highly educated, and 
some of those who can write best are cumbered with 
the care of teaching or other business, and have little 
time to usetheir pens. The papers of other churches 
have hundreds of ministers who are gifted writers 
and every issue from the press has the richest 
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thoughts, elegantly written, by those who stand as 
an army to strengthen and support their church 
papers. Our ministers are to be honored for their 
loyalty to their denominational papers, but few of 
them are able to aid in raising their literary stand- 
ard. 

Fourth. The rank and file of Friends but 
meagerly read and support the church periodicals. 
The papers are not taken by one-half the people who 
ought to have them. We were recently given the 
circulation of the paper of one of the smaller denomi- 
nations, and we found it was about one-fifth their 
membership. The Christian Worker has a larger cir- 
culation than any other Friends’ periodical, yet it is 
not one-fifteenth of the membership of the church. 
This poverty in support makes poverty in means to 
enlarge and improve the editorial force, and to com- 
mand the services of our best literary talent as con- 
tributors. 

It is not well, we think, to parade the want of 
writing talent in our cburch, and the defects in this 
regard to be seen in our church papers, and we 
should apologize, perhaps, for writing this article. 
While these obstacles are in our way, the colleges, 
around which center the elements which make and 
improve our literature, and the church press, which 
is the main vehicle in giving expression to it, ought 
to be in the closest sympathy. The one should help 
the other, and neither should be over critical of the 
other. Speaking for the press we may frankly say 
that if the professors and alumni of the colleges con- 
tribute little or nothing from purse or pen to the 
church paper, they should be very sparing in their 
criticisms of it, but should rather be thankful for 
whatever of ability and culture there may be ex- 
hibited without their aid. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


On First-day afternoon, the 15th inst., the Circular 
Meeting was held at Friends’ meeting-house at East 
Branch, N. J., and well attended, considering it was 
the first one this year. John H. Hillman and Jane 
D. Satterthwait, both elders of Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting, spoke acceptably. After the meeting for 
worship a free conversational conference was held to 
encourage the establishment of a First-day school, 
which resulted in Charies Tantum acknowledging a 
willingness to do all in his power to start the school 
and make a success of it. Next First-day afternoon 
the 22d inst., at 3 o’clock, was decided upon as a suit- 
able time to commence the undertaking. There are 
very few Friends residing in that immediate neigh- 
borhood, but many friendly inclined people, who like 
to have the opportunity to attend our meetings, and 
who are expected to furnish much of the material 
for the First-day school. Concerned Friends who 
feel drawn to attend the school or meeting will be 
welcomed, and their company is greatly desired. 
Information will be furnished and arrangements can 
be made by addressing either member of the com- 
mittee, Charles or Ellwood Tantum, Imlaystown, 
N.J., Wm. Walton or W. Maxwell Marshall, Tren- 
ton, N. J. W. M. M. 





